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Five Months for Only 35 Cents 


NOW FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Get Your Bee-Keeping Friends and Neighbors 
to Take the Old American Bee Journal. 


We would like to have each of our present readers send us 
two new subscribers for the Bee Journal before Sept. 1, 
1897. That surely will not be hard to do, when each will 
need to pay only 35 cents for the last 5 months of this 
year, or only about 7 cents a month for the weekly 
American Bee Journal. Any one with only a colony or two 
of bees should jump at such an offer as that. 

Now, we don’t ask you to work for us for nothing, but 
will say that foreach 2 new 35-ct. subscribers you send us, we 
will mail you your choice of one of the following list: 


Wood Binder for the Bee Journal.......................008- 20c. 
50 copies of leaflet on “** Why Eat Honey ?’’.................. 20c. 
50 _ = on “ How to Keep Honey’”’......... .... <ve. 
50 ° ” On eee GO oink. 050 0084 \ckscceens 20c. 
1 copy each “* Preparation of Honey for the Market ’’(10c.) 
and Doolittle’s ** Hive I Use ” (5C.)..............66 we eeee 15e. 


1 copy each Dadants’ ** Handling Bees’’ (8c.)and “ Bee- 


Pasturage a Necessity ”’ (10c.) ...... 18¢e. 
Dr. Howard’s book on “ Foul Brood”’....................00.: 25c. 
OR EE IO 6.05 06 00 00k. o8086 dese cc ee as sbacee 25e. 
Cheshire’s * Foul Brood ”’ book (10c.) and Dadants’ ** Hand- 

ag, SEH Ate area ree 18c. 
Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health................ccccceeecees 25c. 
RE Pe reer via whale dal awsome ae ire 25e. 
Our Poultry Doctor, by Fanny Feild......................... 25c. 
Poultry for Market and Profit, by Fanny Field............. 25c. 
Nn Nn ss ocas. .ccscssnsevnsbssbucasevetsasnn 25c. 
ee Be PNUD ob 00 cn nscddcccccercesesevessses 25c. 
Green’s Four Books on Fruit-Growing ...................... 25c. 
Ropp Commercial Calculator No. 1......... .....sseeeeeceee 25e. 
ee OE, 0... ccntnccessadsensesuentants 25c. 
as ses scanchahebamenees abet * 40c. 
Kendall’s Horse-Book [English or German]....... ......... 5c. 
Se ee II oo vcccciencds ends tras seeeedes 25c. 
1 - Sweet sag cE Re ee nes ee a 25c. 
7 * Alsike “* TP  édhhent cgheeendeeeaseaeads 25c. 
is Alfalfa “ "6 ehaasnaeneWueneewea-seeneuse 25c, 
ms Crimson “ — j4f sangessengeeiaddanlee eos 250. 
The Horse—How to Break and Handle.......... ............ 20c. 


We make the above offers only to those who are now sub- 
scribers ; in other words, no one sending in his own 35 cents 
as a new subscriber can also claim a choice of the above list. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 





118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 











Bee-Paralysis Carried by the Queens. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


In Dr. C. C. Miller’s department on page 361, is a ques- 
tion which suggests the heading, ‘‘ Perhaps Bee-Paralysis.”’ 
In getting queens from many different breedersI have run 
across one case of bee-paralysis. The queen came from Ohio. 
I liked the appearance of the queen and her workers, and 
altho I saw many dead bees in front of the hive I did not pay 
any particular attention to the cause until after rearing some 
five queens from her, and losing them all within a short time 
after they commenced producing eggs; and one of those 
queens was hatcht in my observation hive, soI had a grand 
chance to observe her actions until she swelled up and died 
with bee-paralysis. I was looking at her when she gave her 
last kick. I got rid of the disease entirely by introducing 
healthy queens from healthy colonies. 


Now for my reasons: You will understand that I have 
dabbled in fancy poultry and pigeons; have been all through 
the mill, with canker, swelled he&d, etc., ard for the past five 
years I have had no more of it. I have taught the cure to 
others, and they do not have it now. It used to be a terrible 
pest here, and is yet with some breeders. We had any quan- 
tity of *‘ sure cures,” and still the mortality was two-thirds of 
all the chicks hatcht in many yards. I paid $5.00 for a sit- 
ting of eggs from a fancier that had swept the premiums at 
nearly all the fairs in the State. I had a good hatch, but one 
egg had a full-grown chick in the shell, and I helpt it out with 
as beautiful and perfect a swelled head as I ever saw. The 
others all died with swelled head, except two, and from those 
two I always reared swelled heads to my heart’s content. 


I obtained a pair of white fantails from Indiana, also a 
pair of nuns from Santa Barbara. From neither of those 
pairs did I ever rear a pigeon, altho I experimented with them 
for two years. I would hatch their eggs under good, healthy, 
common pigeons, yet all died with canker from a few days to 
three weeks old. 


Mr. F. M. Gilbert—the great white fantail pigeon breeder 
in the United States—had the same experience with canker in 
his pigeon loft. The conclusion is with poultry, pigeons, etc., 
that the disease is transmitted in the egg. The cure is, never 
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breed from diseased fowls, altho they may have apparently 
been cured. The disease is there all the same. 


Acting on that theory, we have a sure cure for fowls, and 
why not for bee-paralysis ? It has certainly workt in my case. 
I am aware that one swallow does not always make a spring. 
Cutting the heads off of sick fowls instead of keeping a hospi- 
tal and using this and that ‘‘sure cure”’’ medicine, is the very 
best remedy. Orange Co., Calif. 


The ‘‘ Detestable Bee-Space ”’ Again Arraigned 
BY ‘‘COMMON-SENSE BEE-KEEPING.” 


On page 321, Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson reviews my former 
article on ‘‘the Detestable Bee-Space,” which was given on 
page 259, and to me it seems that his article partakes more 
of the style of throwing dustin the air and raising a fog than 
it does of sober reason. I am glad, however, that it comes 
from a wan whom I have learned to respect so highly, and I 
hope he will be assured of this to a sufficient degree not to 
take unkindly what I may now say in showing the weakness 
of his ground. 

In my former article I asserted twice that the bee-space 
was ‘‘ handy,” and I used it many years because it was handy, 
and I will venture to say that Mr. Hutchinson nor any other 
bee-keeper in the world ever used it for any otber considera- 
tion. But suppose that I should admit further, that it is uni- 
versally used (which it is not), would all of that go to prove 
anything against the points at issue, which are, that the bee- 
space is a damage to the bees in several ways? Should we 
fear to express an honest conviction of the right, tho all the 
world should be arrayed against us? If so, than the ‘‘Com- 
mon-Sense Bee-Keeper” was not built rightly. 


There are many things that have nearly universally come 
into use which are a damage to those who use them,and a curse 
to the world; such as popular vices in all their forms, but 
would their universality prove them to be a benefit to any- 
body? When I saw that the bee-space was costing me, in the 
loss of bees and honey, more than it was worth to me as a con- 
venience, I expelled it from my system of management. I am 
no box-hive man, for I never owned a box-hive in my life, but 
I can see that in some respects it is superior to some of the 
clap-trap inventions that some claim to be improved hives, or 
bee-palaces. I unfurl my flag over the following points with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, namely: 


The bee-spaces in the hive above and around the brood- 
frames are an injury toapiculture. First, in the wintering of 
bees, second, in booming the colony in the spring; and, third, 
the early storage of surplus honeyin the sections. All of 
which I have more reasons for believing than it would be wise 
to expand upon in this article. 

I cannot see, in Mr. Hutchinson’s attack on my article, 
that he uses the slightest argument to disprove my claim, but 
he does say several things that would be regarded in logic as 
irrelevant and misleading, which I will endeavor to dispel by 
turning on a little more light. 

He says, ‘‘ How any one who has had practical experience 
with bees could think of such a thing...... is beyond my com- 
prehension.” But he was the man who thought of it, and not 
I, or he would not have written it, for I don’t do as he sup- 
poses, and therefore I never had occasion to think of it till I 
read itfrom his pen. And, furthermore, Iam not to blame 
for the limit of his comprehension, of which he speaks. And 
I presume that the writer, when he was a boy, had to do with 
bees long before Mr. H. was born, and I should be allowed to 
remark that such expressions of affected amazement should 
be avoided in candid argument, for while they may appeal to 
the popular prejudice of the masses, and excite the virulence 
of superficial readers, they have no weight as argument in the 
scale of real merit. 





I stand for the natural and normal warmth of a colony of 
bees in a properly protected bee-hive, which is the heat gen- 
erated by the bees under circumstances that will enable them 
to resist to the greatest extent practicable the fluctuations of 
the external temperature. And this should be encouraged by 
framing our hive devices as nearly as possible to come in touch 
with the flexible Jaws of the bee’s nature. I believe, from 
years of careful study of the bee’s nature and experimentally 
handling of them, that my present hive (which I am not man- 
ufacturing to sell) contains more points in perfect harmony 
with the better features of apicultural progress and the neces- 
sities of the bee’s instinct, than any other hive that I ever 
owned, and I think that I have used, on a small scale, the 
majority of the leading kinds of hives known in America. 


My present hive opens up as easily, as far asI can see, 
as the hanging frame hives that I have used, and with my 
method of manipulation I find them less susceptible to bee- 
glue. The brood-chamber is invertible as a whole, or divisible 
at pleasure. The frames are invertible, reversible, or ex- 
changeable, with perfect ease. It, is happily and equally 
adapted to sections, or toan upper set of frames for extracted 
honey.’ The sizeof its frames make it superior for the devel- 
opment of nuclei or queen-rearing. And as a shipper, it is as 
perfect as the Heddon hive, and more easily made by half. In 
fact, it comes more nearly to the idea of an all-purpose hive 
than anything else that I ever read about. And yet with all 
this, its construction is in perfect harmony with the demands 
of the bee’s nature, as it possesses the compact solidity of the 
box-hive. 

Mr. Hutchinson inquires, ‘‘If the heat rises and escapes 
from between two frames, pray where does it goto?” And 
arfswers his own question, saying, ‘‘ Into the adjoining space, 
of course—where else could4t go?” etc. This is a very falla- 
cious kind of reasoning, and he asserts what he cannot prove 
by logic or experiment; for heat or vapor, if set free, will not 
play the diving dodge over and between the frames of a bee- 
hive as Mr. H. assumes, and he must knowit. But it is pos- 
sible that he may think that we may not know where it goes 
to, and so I will explain for his benefit by, answering his ques- 
tion beyond the possibility of being misunderstood. 


Anybody who has studied the first lessons in natural 
philosophy knows.very well that the tiniest mote in the uni- 
verse, if set free, will rise if the surrounding particles of mat- 
ter are more dense, or heavier than itself; on the same prin- 
ciple that a piece of wood floats up in water, because the 
water being heavier than wood pushes the wood up. And the 
same law or principle works just the same with the air in the 
bee-hive as it does outside. The cold air being heavier settles 
in the bottom of the hive, and pushes the warm air up to the 
top of the hive, working just the same through the cluster of 
bees as it does elsewhere. And, therefore, the warm air in 
the cluster (which is largely composed of the warm, moist 
breath of the bees) will rise from among them to the top of 
the hive, while the cold air from beneath works up among the 
bees to take its place. Then the warm air, which is con- 
tinually,being pusht up and out from among the bees will 
gently press the other warm air that went up there first over 
through the bee-spaces to the sides and corners of the hive. 


Now let us follow that warm air in its circuit, while we 
remember that one of the most active laws in Nature is the 
tendency to an equalization of temperature between every- 
thing that comes in contact, which now comes in forceina 
prominent way as follows: 


Whenever the weather is cold, or even cool, then the warm 
air confronts the colder airin the sides and corners of the 


hive, where it doesn’t stay warm, — H. seems to imply. 
But while it cools, much of the isture which it contains 


eondenses into drops of water, and settles on whatever it 
Then that warm air, 


touches first, like the falling of dews. 
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having become colder, takes its turn to settle away to the bot- 
tom of the hive, and comes around under the bees, seeming 
colder and damper as it goes, to work up among them again 
to absorb their heat and carry itup and away again and 
again by the same chilling process. 


I omitted all this minutia before, because I thought that 
every reader of the American Bee Journal! would understand 
what I meant by the word ‘‘ condense,” and I might leave this 
out now, and save precious space in the paper if I had not 
been called up by my opponent to explain. 


But I add that besides this condensing of the warm breath 
of the bees, which creates a damp current of cold air through 
the cluster, as explained, to depress the comfort of the bees, 
the mischief doesn’t stop there; for in cold weather that same 
moisture turns to frost (just as it does on a bedroom window 
from the breath of human beings) until sometimes the bees are 
actually surrounded by thick frost, as might be seen in almost 
any hive in cold winter weather. 

About eight years ago, as far south as Hancock county, 
W. Va., during some cold, nights in autumn I placed glass over 
several colonies which I had surrounded with the usual bee- 
spaces, then a blanket on the glass, and then a top board on 
the blanket. In the morning I found that over the close clus- 
ter in the center of the hive the glass was actually dripping 
with water, which was falling back on the bees, while the 
whole glass was coated on the under side with steam from the 
condenst breath of the bees, and in the corners of the hive 
were unmistakable signs of frost. 


Now if anybody will, next winter, let a hive remain on the 
summer stand with the bee-spaces all open above and around 
the brood-frames, and then along toward spring look in on 
the bees some cold morning after a few days of sharp cold 
weather, I will guarantee that he will turn away from that 
bee-hive with thoughts in his mind about the bee-space, that 
he never had before. 

What Mr. Hutchinson says near the bottom of the first 
column of his article, about the ‘‘compact cluster and the 
heat rising,” actually goes farther to strengthen my position 
than it does to defend the bee-space; but he asks, ‘* What 
difference does it make ?” and I think that I am showing that 
it makes a good deal of difference. What a slaughter of bees 
he does make in his imaginary bungling while placing sec- 
tions on my hive which he has never handled nor seen, no, 
not even a picture of it. But I can respectfully say that those 
extravagantly absurd inconveniences which he pictures out, 
of crushing bees, and tries to force them upon me as features 
of my method, are not necessarily true in the Common-Sense 
system of management, as those troubles are not necessarily 
involved by the absence of the bee-space. I slide my section 
cases on smoothly lengthwise of the top-bars of the frames, 
which are level with the tops of the hive-body, and if itis 
rightly done, there is no need of crushing bees in the opera- 
tion. 

I had used the bee-space for many years before I made a 
bonfire of every frame I had left. And is it reasonable to 
suppose that I would have cremated them, and put in their 
places a new frame, a little different than anything that I had 
every read about, unless I was fully convinced that the new 
frame was far superior to the old bee-space frame? Concern- 
ing my present method, as compared with my former, I can 
say to Mr. H., as Paul said on another subject, ‘‘ and yet show 
I unto you a more excellent way.” 


Those words near the end of his article, about ‘* daubing 
up everything with bee-glue,” and the ‘big job of cleaning,” 
are expressions far too strong to be justified by the facts in 
the case. [f he places no limit on the word ‘‘ everything,” its 
meaning is infinite, and I don’t believe that my bees have been 
daubing up ‘‘everything” to that extent. If I have been 
sending them through creation daubing up everything, in- 





cluding the sun, moon and stars, that may be the reason why 
they are none too lavish in the amount of daubing that they 
do at home; for, you see, they wouldn’t have daub enough 
to hold out, and be ableto do more than justice to things at 
home. But perhaps he is pardonable for those expressions, 
and also for the assertion—‘' with the bee-space all this is 
avoided ”—needs substantiating, for I have yet to learn it if the 
bees ever fill their sections without calking all the cracks they 
can find near their work, which is all they have ever done in 
my hives, and a stiff piece of hoop-iron ground like a chisel, 
and pusht undef the sections will easily separate them from 
the frames, and the cleaning up in one case will not differ very 
much from the other, leaving the appearance about the same 
in both cases. And Iam further inclined to believe that the 
weaker the colony the less itis apt to deal in bee-glue and 
burr-combs, and that may be one reason why some folks are 
bothered so little with such things. 

bat he virtually admits the perniciousness of the bee- 
space in recommending to dispense with it for wintering the 
bees, by putting a blanket or cushion flaton the tops of the 
hanging frames, and then to flop the hive over and jam sume- 
thing down in at the ends of the loose frames to stuff up the 
bee-space there. Just imagine how those hanging frames 
would flop around in the operation and mash bees by the 
handfuls! Butif the bee-space is such a blessed thing to 
defend and keep, why recommend such harsh measures for 
the purpose of getting rid of it? Can’t he see how he throws 
the weight of his argument on my side of the scales ? 

The Common-Sense Method of Bee-Keeping is now ren- 
dering me in my yard proof of its merits far beyond my most 
sanguine expectations when I began its development several 
years ago. Never did 1 have bees to boom themselves without 
feeding in the spring, and seem so comfortable, and work so 
early and late in the day as they have done ever since I put 
them in my new Common-Sense Hive, and I infer that it is 
because so many of them don’t have to stay at home all day 
to breathe up heat enough in the hive to keep the babies from 
having the ague. 

Like Paul, again, ‘‘I have many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now,” but if circumstances should 
render it favorable I could be induced to give strong reasons 
for believing that the bee-space in the modern hive figures 
largely among the causes that favor the conditions which 
develop spring dwindling, bee-paralysis, nameless disease, 
and progress finally to that which is the worst of all, and the 
end of all—FOUL BROOD. + Pennsylvania. 


P. S.—I had sealed the above article for the mail when I 
received the Bee Journal for June 10, containing that power- 
ful argument on the ‘* Real Cause of Foul Brood Among Bees,’ 


_the proof of which I had derived from observation during the 


past few years in reading, and knowing where there had been 
a few cases of foul brood in western Pennsylvania, and by 
carefully noticing what had occurred to the bees prior to it, 
had forced me to the conclusion that brood in the comb, ex- 
posed to die, was the antecedent cause of all the trouble after 
it had progrest through several stages. And I had noticed 
that the undue oirculation of air through the bee-hive (in cold 
spells), induced by the bee-space, would often force the clus- 
ter to contract and expose their brood to die. And while I 
primarily blame the bee-space for encouraging such contrac- 
tion, it is easy to see that a sudden depletion of the colony 
from any cause would accomplish the same end. 
uty 


wk 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment |s 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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Honey as a Medicine and Food. 
BY DR. J. M. HICKS. 


It has again fallen to my lot to tell what I know about 
the true value of honey as a medicine and food; also its many 
uses in the household. It is long since it occurred to me that if 
we only understood more perfectly the real value of this—one 
of Nature’s most wonderful and best remedies known—in the 
many ills of both man and beast, it would be more highly ap- 
preciated and used by the present generation. It was of much 
value and used by our forefathers and foremothers as a 
remedy in making plasters for dressing boils and carbuncles 
in their incipient stage; it has a wonderful effect in ‘* bring- 
ing them to a head,” and preparing the way for a cure. It 
was also well known by many of the ancients as a medicine 
for colic, if administered in medicinal quantities at a proper 
time; while itis also well known that, to some, it will pro- 
duce colic if taken in too large a quanity, and in others it acts 
as a splendid carthartic and diuretic, giving tone and strength, 
as well as purifying the blood. But let me say it should be 
given in homeopathic doses. 

What I have said of honey asa medicine is applicable to 
pure extracted honey free of the combs or wax—not 
‘*strained” honey, but a pure article of extracted honey, 
which, of course, must vary in its medicinal effects as it does 
in its quality, owing to and depending upon the flora from 
which it has been gathered by the bees. 

My space and time at present will not allow me to enu- 
merate the various flowering plants which produce the best 
honey as a medicine, but suffice it to say there is a great dif- 
ference in the medical properties of honey, and it should be 
carefully selected as well as fully understood by those who 
prescribe or use it in their afilictions. I will only mention a 
few of the many troubles that the human family is heir to, for 
which houey is a sovereign balm. 

First on the list is a severe cold, which is too often the 
affliction of our children, and many older persons are fre- 
quently troubled with colds as well. 

It is also a grand remedy in granulated sore eyes—noth- 
ing better in the whole range of the materia-medica, and for 
quinsy it has fewif any equals if made into a proper gargle 
and used as it should be. 

Chronic or old sores are greatly benefited if honey and rye- 
flour is prepared and put on as a dressing or plaster. It would 
be well for those who may have occasion to test its good 
qualities todo so, and, my word for it, you will not regret 
having done so. 

I am quite sure, when I tell you, that honey as a sweet or 
food, has no superior, if an equal, in the civilized world, and 
as such it has more true admirers than any other saccharine 
matter. It is used by all who can afford it in preference for 
sweetening fruits when cookt for table use. It isa well- 
known fact that honey is by far preferable in sweetening pies. 
When made of fruitsor rhubarb they havea better flavor 
than sugar imparts to them. 

Honey is useful in sweetening cookies. Many kinds are 
made for family use with honey, well suited to the taste of 
an epicure. 

I have known and seen some of the most beautiful and 
best of vinegar made from honey, whichif made as it should 
be will by far excel the so-called cider and acid vinegars of 
the present day. 

Let me assure you thatI have no sinister or personal 
motive in extolling the good qualities of honey, either medici- 
nally or for domestic uses, for surely I have none to sell or to 
offer to the markets, but I have to purchase all I use in pre- 
paring cough and other syrups. But I must say, it too 
frequently happens that I find too much syrup of sugar mixt 
in some of the extracted honey offered in our markets. I 
trust the members of this-society will try in some way to have 





our State legislature pass such laws that will ultimately put a 
stop to the nefarious habit of adulteration of any and all 
foods, and honey to be especially included, under a penalty of 
a heavy fine and imprisonment. I would also recommend 
confiscation of the same, when so placed on the market or 
offered for sale.—Read at the Indiana Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 


tion. 
K 


Bees Hanging Out—New Drawn Foundation. 
BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


I had a vague idea that, if we were to make sure that the 
bees were never crowded for room, in the first place, and the 
hives were properly shaded, with good-sized entrances, there 
would not be any of this hanging-out; and the result of care- 
ful experiment and observation this season seems to show that 
this is true. At our out-yard there has been no hanging-out, 
but quite a little of it at the home yard. The workin the 
home apiary at the beginning of the flow got behind. At the 
out-apiary I made sure to keep pace with the bees. As there 
would be no one present to look after swarms, it was decidedly 
necessary that the bees should not get into the habit of loafing. 
There was no loafing here, and only one swarm, that came out 
several times while I was away. 


As every one knows, hanging out and sulking at the front 
of the hives shows that something is not quite right. A colony 
in the height of the honey-flow should have no loafing or sulk- 
ing bees. I told the boys I did not want to have one hive with 
its bees hanging out in front, even at night. They did not be- 
lieve that the poor bees could help coming out when the nights 
were so hot; but I noticed that stronger colonies in the same 
apiary were busy at work in the sections, without a loafing 
bee in front. I said to mySelf, ‘‘We must make these other 
chaps (the loafers) get down to business like the others.” 


As I found years before, so this year, smoking them in did 
no good. They would come out again just as soon as they got 
through ‘‘rubbing their eyes.” Giving them frames of foun- 
dation and plenty of room sometimes answered, but generally 
they would cluster out even then. fFfrnishing the bees a 
good deal of shade kelpt somewhat. Giving them very wide, 
deep entrances sometimes caused them to go into the hives 
and go to work. - 

This hanging out is indicative of swarming. Early in the 
season, perhaps the bees area little crampt for room, and they 
get into the “habit” of loafing; and this habit, once*’estab- 
lisht, is hard to break up; or perhaps the entrance is too 
small, or the hive not properly shaded. Any one of these 
conditions may start the habit, and the only way to break it 
up is to make the bees think they have actually swarmed. I 
am satisfied that, while the bees are loafing and hanging out 
at the entrance, they are waiting either for the queen or some 
of their number to start a swarm forth. 


There were several of our colonies at the home yard that 
seemed to be very stubborn. Twoof them would hang out in 
spite of the fact that I personally alternated every one of their 
frames of brood and honey with frames of foundation. The 
habit had been establisht, and, no matter whatI did, they 
would hang out. Finally, the thought occurred to me to take 
the hive away entirely (a big two-story chaff one) and put in 
its place an entirely different hive—a single-walled Dovetailed 
made up of three stories. This was done, and the frames put 
into the new hive. The greater portion of the bees were 
shaken out in front, and were made to crawl in at the en- 
trance. The bees went to work, and there was no loafing 
from that time on. Another hive was treated in a like man- 
ner with the same result. 5 

I am fast coming to believe that, in a well-regulated api- 
ary, there should not be a hive with bees hanging out in front. 
Just think of the waste of over half a colony loafing and doing 
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nothing for days until they swarm, and a super or two of sec- 
tions without a bee in them! We know perfectly well that, 
when bees swarm, they will go to work—that is, providing 
they are put into another hive, and their mania satisfied. 


In the foregoing I have enumerated a number of condi- 
tions that cause bees to hang out; but one I did not mention ; 
namely, that of queenlessness. Several of +our good, strong 
conlonies were working nicely until we took away their 
queens. They immediately began to sulk, and to hang out. 
They knew something was wrong, and I think they had a sort 
of idea if they could once swarm, all would go well again. So 
they thought they would hang out. When these same colo- 
nies were supplied with a queen, the loafing ceast, and the 
bees went to work. 

I have been watching the matter very narrowly, and I 
have about come to the conclusion that, for our locality, we 
do not want a colony with a caged queen or one queenless in 
the hive. Bees seem to do very much better when there is a 
queen laying, and brood in all stages; yet I recognize that 
some good apiarists succeed well with caged queens. 


THE NEW DRAWN FOUNDATION ; DOES IT MAKE ‘‘GOBBY ” COMB 
HONEY ? 


Of course, this new article has been the subject of con- 
tinued and careful experiment at the Home of the Honey-Bees. 
Supers having a row of drawn foundation, and then a row of 
full sheets of ordinary foundation placed in alternation, have 
been placed on the hives, both at the homeand at the out 
yard. We have also given the bees supers containing sections 
filled with drawn foundation only. Now, what has been the 
result of these experiments? Just the same as those con- 
ducted on a much smaller scale last year. In every case the 
bees have accepted the new drawn foundation at once. As 
was to be expected, where full sheets of the new article were 
put into sections, the combs were attacht, when completed, to 
all four sides. 

Earlier in the season, when orders were pressing for the 
new foundation, we put intoa good many sections only nar- 
row strips about 1}¢ inches wide. These were placed in alter- 
nation with the old-style foundation of the same width. The 
new article was accepted at once, and comb building begun at 
its bottom edge, and continued down to the bottom of the sec- 
tion, nearly. In very many instances such combs were 
nearly completed before the bees did much with the narrow 
starters of common foundation, which they had gnawed in 
many cases. In one or two instances, where the supers of 
full sheets of drawn foundation and full sheets of old founda- 
tion were placed in alternation over powerful colonies, the old 
product was not so far behind in the drawing out. (This was 
the experience of M. G. Chase; but powerful colonies are not 
always to be had.) 


‘* But,” you may ask, ‘‘ what kind of comb honey does the 
new drawn foundation make?” I suppose an ordinary fair 
test would be to compare it with comb honey made from full 
sheets of foundation. But Mr. Weed was determined to give 
it a more severe test still. Accordingly he brought in one of 
the sections completed that had been made from a narrow 
starter of druwn foundation. The lower portion, or that built 
by the bees was, of course, natural drone-comb. In my pres- 
ence he requested two of the printers to turn their backs 
while he cut a small chunk of comb honey from the natural- 
built comb, and one that had been completed over the drawn 
foundation, both from the same sections. Boss printer Hobart 
then took a mouthful of one, without knowing which one he 
took. He chewed it down to a piece of wax, and then took a 
mouthful of the other, and chewed that also. When askt to 
state whether one was more ‘‘gobby” than the other, he an- 
swered in the affirmative. On being askt which one it was, 
he named the second mouthful, which proved to be the nat- 
ural-built drone-comb. 





To make sure that there was no mistake, another printer, 
Mr. Shane, was tried in the same way, only that the order of 
the mouthfuls was reverst, with the result in favor of the new 
product again. It seemed to me hardly -possible that the 
Weed foundation would give more pliable comb honey with 
less wax than that built wholly by the bees, even tho it were 
drone-comb. 

Then the test was applied on me, with the result that I 
could see quite a markt difference in favor of the Weed. 

I askt Mr. Shane what he meant by saying that one was 
more ‘‘gobby” than the other. ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘tone is 
harder to chew.” 

Now, understand that this honey from the new Weed 
drawn fonndation was put in to test over against comb built 
wholly by the bees, but which, as a matter of fact, was drone- 
comb, and which they usually build for store purposes during 
the honey-flow. 

It should be stated that natural-built drone is heavier than 
natural-built worker; but the bees don’t build much worker- 
comb for store purposes, as already stated. It will be seen 
that the fear that the comb honey from the new product be 
more *‘gobby” is groundless. 


LATER.—After the above was in type we tried again the 
same experiment that we did on the printers, with the excep- 
tion that we placed comb honey from foundation in the test. 
The tasters were A. I. Root, my sister Constance, my mother, 
three of the machine-shop men who hardly know a bee from a 
grasshopper, and last, the cook in our lunch-room. The ver- 
dict of all was that the natural-drawn comb was heavier and 
more gobby than either the drawn-foundation honey or that 
built from full sheets of ordinary foundation. As between 
the last two, the verdict was that there was no difference. 
Please understand that none of the tasters above mentioned 
had knowledge beforehand which sample was which. They 
were tested independently, with the result aforesaid. 

To-day (July 12) I took home with me a section built 
wholly from a full sheet of Weed drawn foundation. I cut it 
out of the section myself. At the point where it was fast- 
ened to the wood, it seemed to resist the knife considerably ; 
but beyond this the blade went through the comb without any 
sensation.of midrib, as is present when the comb is built from 
full sheets of ordinary foundation. Upon eating the comb I 
could not see how anybody could think it was more gobby 
than ordinary comb honey. Strange ag it may seem, our 
household do not ordinarily care very much for honey; but 
Mrs. Root remarked how nice and tender this comb was. The 
whole section had delicate comb, and they all pronounce it 
fine—even the youngest, who sits by ‘‘ papa.” 

Now, I do not believe that I am prejudiced; andif any 
one thinks I am, I hope such person will try the experiment 
of blindfolding two disinterested persons, placing before them 
samples of comb honey. That will surely eliminate the ele- 
ment of prejudice which is so decidedly pronounced on the 
part of a few of those who have seen fit to oppose the new 
article. One man condemned the new drawn foundation 
severely, even before he had tried it. Now, after having tried 
it on a small scale (three samples from our first dies that were 
very inferior to our present ones), on the principle of ‘I told 
you so,” he condemns it just as severely again, saying that 
bees would not accept it, and that it had an ‘* awful gob” to 
it. His experience is so opposed to ourown, in the case of 
dozens of samples I have seen, that I must believe his preju- 
dice quite ran away with his judgment. A few condemned 
ordinary foundation when it was first introduced into this 
country. They condemned it beforehand, and then con- 
demned after they had tried it, saying that the bees would not 
accept it, etc. It is not at all strange that one who has con- 
demned severely the new drawn foundation should do so now, 
after having tried it.—Gleanings. Medina Co., Ohio. 
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THE HON EYV-BEE—(After **‘ Hiawatha.’’) 


BY 8. C. MARKON, 





Should you ask me why these lindens, 
Why these clover-fields and blossoms, 
Looming up in yonder forest, 
Scenting all the air around you, 
Giving refuge to the songsters, 
Giving shelter to the chanters, 
Forming bomes for many beauties; 
I should ask you, I should tell you, 
From that honey-bee that flying, 

I should have you ask the insects, 
Ask the humble-bee and red-back, 
The little tree-toad the speaker, 

Ask him as he clings on linden, 

Ask him if he sees at daybreak 
Many busy workers flying 

Through the foliage and halting 

At the flowers, richly laden 

With the sweetest, choicest nectar. 
Ask the busy, chatt'ring squirrel, 

If while gathering nuts and corn, 

If he hears, above, about him, 

Many roars of yentle thunder; 

If he feels his tail-hairs blowing 
From the wings of passing workers. 
{ should point you, I should lead you 
To the woods of beech and maple, 
To the basswood and the willows, 
To the home of busy workers, 

To the home of the honey-bee. 


See that tree,.a sturdy linden, 

See the still effect of decades, 

See the weakened, rotten trunk, 

There a hole has broken midway 

From its rooting to its summit, 

Here a hum of life, nigh, unbroken; 
Climb and watch, and see the inmates, 
How they keep their room arranged ; 
See the white and silver wax-comb, 
See the thousands of good house-wives, 
All content their part to labor. 

See the young in waxen cradles, 

See the kind, attentive worker 

Thrust her tongue downdup to nourish ; 
See them guard their den of honor, 
Fearful lest some meaning insect 

May intrude to kill their young. 


When the summer sun is shining, 
See them come and fly afar off, 

See them circle, above, about, 
Watch them as they home returning 
Pant ard tremble from exhaustion; 
Watch the guard as she approaches, 
Watch them as they meet each other, 
If perchance it be a lost one, 

See them on its body waver. 

Notice on the worker’s hind-legs 
Spots of yellow, brown and golden; 
See it glisten, water, sparkle, 

Like the stars a-shining sky ward. 
This the food for younger members 
Of this family, wonderful. 


Onondaga Co., N. Y. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Which Bees are Best ? 


Which bees are the very best honey-gatherers and extra- 
good workers—the 35-banded, the leather-colored Italians, or 
the black bees ? Iowa. 

ANSWER.—You can generally tell something about a man’s 
belief from his practice. I keep bees not for my health, nor 
for the fun of it, but for the money I can get from the honey. 
At the present time I have between 200 and 300 colonies, 








and they vary all the way from the very yellowest to those 
almost black. In a good season there is a good deal of differ- 
ence in the amount of honey they store. Some of them 
hardly pay their rent. Last year—and it will probably be 
mueh the same this season—an occasional colony hardly 
stored 20 pounds, while others reacht nearly ten times that 
amount. I don’t*feel proud of that. If I were a better bee- 
keeper I wouldn’t have any such poor colonies, and there 
would be greater uniformity in the strength of all. Compar- 
ing the kinds, and taking those the farthest apart, I find the 
pure Italians invariably outstrip those that have the most 
black blood. Butif a colony distinguishes itself particularly 
in the way of honey-gathering, the chances are that will be 
neither very dark nor pure Italian, but a cross between the 
two. That might suggest that the best thing would be to 
breed from this cross. But not being a fixt type the fear is - 
that they might rapidly deteriorate. There is a vigor that 
comes from a fresh cross that may not continue if that cross 
is perpetuated. By trying to keep somewhat near pure Ital- 
ian stock, there is all the time chance enough for the intro- 
duction of black blood from surrounding bees. 


Answering your question then as you put it, I should say 
that the pure Italians of the leather-colored kind—and they 
always have the three bands—were decidedly ahead of the 
blacks as honey-gatherers. But across the water in England, 
it seems to be different. There they say the blacks excel. 


Ro 


Swarm Deserting——Use of Alley-Trap —Caring for 
Empty Combs—Destroying Bees and Sav- 
ing Honey and Combs. 


1. Ihave been bothered about keeping swarms in the 
hives where I put them. I will state the conditions surround- 
ing them as nearly as I can, and ask if you can tell me why 
they got up and left. Some were hived in new hives recently 
painted on the outside only, but dry, filled with full sheets of 
foundation. The hives were in the sun, but an extra shade- 
board was provided. Swarms were mostly shaken from 4 
limb at the entrance of the hive, thus getting the whole clus- 
ter. Others were hived in hives filled with empty combs, 
which had been fumigated about two weeks before using, hav- 
ing been well aired, however. Some would stay 24 hours, 
others only a few hours, when they would get up and leave 
for parts unknown. 

2. I am so situated that I cannot watch for swarms, and 
think of using Alley’s queen-traps next year to save swarms. 
a. Is it a sure sign that a colony has swarmed to find the trap 
full of drones. b. What is the best way to find the queen in 
the trap among the drones when I wish to divide after they 
have swarmed ? 

3. What is the best way to care for empty combs from 
winter time to swarming time ? 

4. If I should wish to destroy a swarm and save the 
honey and combs, what is the best way to do it ? 

NorRTHERN ILLINOIS. 


ANsweErs.—1. The probability is that heat was at the 
bottom of the trouble. The weather has been unusually hot, 
and bees will not stand as much heat when freshly hived as 
they will after being well settled in housekeeping. If it is hot 
when they are hived, they seem to say, ‘‘Whew! this is 
almost too much for us older folks to stand; guess we'd bet- 
ter get out before there are any babies in the hive to be 
roasted.” But after getting well started they don’t want to 
go and leave their brood. Arguing on this ground, some say 
it’s a good plan to give a frame of brood to a swarm when first 
hived, for they will not desert it, while others say the frame 
of brood is the very thing to make themleave. I suspect that 
both are right, and if we understood the matter more fully 
perhaps we could tell just when and under what circumstances 
the brood would make the bees stay, and vice versa. 

But the great thing to look out for, when hiving a swarm, 
is to see that it has plenty of air. Of course shade is very 


important, and besides giving a shade-board you might have 
wet the hive and surroundings with water when the day grew 
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hot, but in the densest shade they may desert the hive if it is 
too close. Let it be open as possible at the bottom, open if 
possible on as many sides as the hive has sides, and for a day 
or two, if the weather is very hot, let the cover be partly off, 
leaving a good, big crack for the air to pass up through. 


2. a. By no means. A strong colony will nearly always 
—perhaps always—have some drones during the swarming 
season, and if a queen-trap is put on the hive you may count 
on finding drones in it, swarm or noswarm. b. There ought 
to be no difficulty. If the drones are in very large number, 
let them run into the hive over a board two or three feet long, 
or overa sheet. The queen can easily be seen in the proces- 
sion. 

3. Probably the very best of all ways is to put them in an 
empty hive and put the hive under another containing a col- 
ony of bees. 

4. I don’t know. Possibly the most humane way would 
be to chloroform them and throw themin the fire. But I 
would first brush all bees off the combs and take the combs 
away, and it might be well to remove the queen three weeks 
previous, to save the honey that would be used in rearing 
young bees, and for the sake of having the combs free of 
brood. Probably sulphur is used more than all other things 
combined to suffocate bees. 


rr 


Carrying Out Dead Brood. 


I had a colony of bees that brought out deaa brood at 4 
small rate. But they increast agreat number. June 27 they 
cast a large swarm, July Y they cast another swarm, and the 
10th another. The first swarm has begun to have hatching 
brood. I put sawdust in front of the first new hive to see if 
dead brood was carried out. Yesterday I noticed a number of 
dead bees that had not attained their full growth. They have 
a hive and a 30-pound super full of honey. What is the cause 
of this dead brood that they have brought out ? 


New YORK. 

ANSWER.—It is hard to say without personal inspection. 
The most likely thing would be that the bees were blacks, 
and that wax-worms were present in the hive, altho it would 
seem very strange for them to be present in sufficient force 
in a hive well populated by a recent swarm. That the origi- 
nal colony should be strong enough to cast a large swarm 
seems to indicate that the loss of numbers from the death of 
the young bees is not a very serious matter. 


I 


A Stray Swarm—Colony Dererting. 


1. Last winter there was a man lived in our tenement 
house across the road, and last April when he moved away he 
left his empty bee-hives stackt beside the grapevines. Last 
Tuesday a swarm of bees lit on the vines, and then went into 
one of these empty hives. Now, what I would like to know is, 
whose bees are they ? 


2. One of my neighbors had anew colony leave the hive 


and go off, after they had filled it with honey. Can you ac- 
count for it? 


This is one of the best honey seasons ever known here. 
We are having terribly hot weather, the thermometer regis- 
tering 102° in the shade. There have been quite a number 
of sunstrokes. Not much rain. New YORK. 


ANSWERS.—1. I can hardly venture a guess. If the 
swarm came from one of John Smith’s colonies, and John 
Smith had followed it and kept it in sight until it entered the 
hive, then I suppose John could claim it. as his. But in the 
present case it seems to be astray swarm with no previous 
owner in the case, and the question is whether the swarm be- 
longs to the owner of the premises or the owner of the hive. 
If I should venture an opinion, it would be that the swarm 
belongs to the owner of the hive, providing be is paying rent 
to have his hives occupy their position, but if they are merely 
there by the sufferance of the owner of the land, then the 
swarm belongs to the owner of the land. This opinion is, 





however, subject to reversal by any higher court, and it ish’t 
necessary for the court to be very high, for this court is a bee- 
keeper and not a lawyer. 

2. No, I can’t. For acolony of bees to desert a hive just 
after filling it with honey seems to be a case of total depravity 
in bee-life. I wonder just a little whether it might not have 
been a case of swarming. That might be, for sometimes a 
swarm is lodged in a hive and itself sends out a swarm as soon 
as conditions allow. 


> © +e 


Honey on Meal for Bees—Inserting Queen.Cells 
in a Queentless Colony. 


1. The books suggest feeding meal to bees by placing 
honey on the meal. Will not this induce robbing ? 

2. Itis also suggested that colonies or nuclei should be 
queenless for 24 hours before inserting queen-cells. In the 
meantime, should the capt queen-cells be allowed to remain in 
the hive where reared? Unless carefully timed in each pro- 
ceeding. will the queens not be liable to hatch and cause 
trouble ? CALIFORNIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Not very likely. Only a small quantity of 
honey need be used, and as soon as that is consumed the bees 
are expected to goon with the meal. Besides, the feeding is 
at some distance from the hives. e 

2. If there are present in the hive queen-cells older than 
the ones you insert, you may feel pretty sure that the latter 
ones will be destroyed. If you want the bees to respect the 
sealed cells you insert, remove all others that are older, the 
safe plan being to remove all other sealed cells. 

i 


Hive-Entrances When Supers are On. 


I am a constant reader of the American Bee Journal, and 
take great interest in bees. I begun this summer with 4 colo- 
nies in old gums, and now have 1U in Dovetailed hives, and 
have supers on most of them. The bees are working in the 
sections nicely. I have pure Italian queens in all of them. 
Should the entrance be opened larger when supers are on 
than itis when the superis noton? Someof my bees seem 
to be crowded and laying out, andI put supers on and they 
lay out more, I believe, so I opened the entrance more, which 
seems to help the matter. Is it best to have full length en- 
trances ? TENNESSEE. 

ANSWER.—It is hardly probable that the- bees hung out 
more because supers were put on, altho they may have hung out 
more after they were puton. The hanging out was probably 
the result of heat and larger numbers, altho it may also have 
come from other causes such as a letting up of the harvest 
giving the bees less to do, or an inclination toswarm. In any 
case, it’s a good thing to give the bees plenty of air when you 
put on supers, and you can hardly overdo the matter so long 
as you give the air from below. Yes, full length entrances 
are none too large, and it may be still better to raise the hive 
at the four corners, so the air can enter on all four sides. Of 
course that it is possible only with loose bottom-boards. 
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The Horse-How to Break and Handle.— 
This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, giving complete instructions 
for breaking and educating colts, teaching horses to drive, 
and for use under the saddle, together with many instructions 
which have never before been publisht, and which are the re- 
sult of the author’s experience covering a period of 20 years. 
By Prof. Wm. Mullen, with whom the editor of the Bee Jour- 
nal is personally acquainted. Price, postpaid, 20 cents; or 
given as a premium for sending us one new subscriber to the 
Bee Journal for the rest of the year at 50 cents. 


+o 


Back Numbers Since Jan. 1.—We are able to 
supply complete sets of the Bee Journal since Jan. 1, 1897, 
to any who may desire, at two cents per copy. There are a 
number of new readers who perhaps would like to get some of 
the first numbers of this year, to complete their volume for 
1897. We shall be glad to furnish them as long as they last, 
at two cents each. 
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Editorial Comments. 








Quoting the Honey Market.—!t will be inter- 
esting to note the market quotations on honey in the various 
cities the next six months. Itis also interesting to note the 
evident desire on the part of a certain class of dealers to over- 
quote the market, or quote prices above the actual—appar- 
ently in order to induce shipments of honey. That was the 
Horrie-Wheadon scheme here in Chicago in 1895 and 1896. 
And it workt well, too. They just got piles of honey; and the 
shippers got—well, they got beautifully ‘‘left” in many in- 
stances. 

We noticed about two weeks ago the Chicago market was 
being quoted to bee-keepers something like this: Fancy white 
comb honey at 14 cents; No. 1 white, 12 to 183 cents; and 
amber comb honey at 11\¢ to 1234 cents. Upon learning 
this, we referred the quotations to a large and responsible 
honey-dealing firm, requesting their opinion concerning the 
figures as given for this market at that time. Here is their 
reply: 

CHICAGO, IIl., July 26, 1897. 
GEORGE W. YorK, Esq.— 

Dear Sir :—You ask for our opinion: To write it to you 
at this time would simply be a repetition of what you and we 
have long ago agreed upon, namely, that the purpose of it is 
to induce people to send their property because of the necessi- 
ties of the solicitors. These necessities need not necessarily 
exist because the solicitor requires food for his physical neces- 
sities, but may be a mental trait or desire which has become 
as much of a necessity as dire material needs. Hence we 
must unite our strength and prevent those less well-informed 
than ourselves from becoming the victims of unprincipled 
vendors and self-styled personal representatives. We trust 
you will give all such communications as come to you, space 
in the American Bee Journal, thus making it asa medium 





between the city as a place of market and the rural districts 
which supply the necessaries that make city life possible, a 
valuable auxiliary. 

The honey supply to-day here is in excess of the demand 
that will probably be found for the comiug two weeks, and 
advices are such as to warrant us in saying that there is 
double the quantity of honey en route as compared with this 
day one week ago. 

Our market to-day is easy at 12 cents for fancy white 
clover comb honey. Yours truly, 

HonEY-DEALERS. 

We need only say further: Don’t allow yourselves to be 
influenced by high market quotations. If you do, the result 
will be that your honey crop will be shipt, and when returns 
are received, in nine cases out of ten, you will be compelled to 
take just what the irresponsible commission-man feels Jike 
sending you, or perhaps what he really can get for you by 
reason of a lower market than he quoted, of course claiming 
that prices have gone down since certain high quotations were 
made. There are many ways to crawl out of a bad deal, and 
no one understands the crawling-out process better than the 
unprincipled commission-man. 

Again wesay: Don’t ship honey to irresponsible city 
commission firms. Better give your honey to your less fortu- 
nate neighbors, than to help keep in existence the scheming, 
defrauding, good-for-nothing class of city fellows that live by 
swindling the honest, hard-working farmers. 

But, remember, there wre reliable commission-men in 
every city, and our denunciations, of course, do not apply to 
them. Weare striving to help the deserving firms by driving 


out the other kind. 
—__—__—_—__=)0- = ———__—_ 


The Season of 1897 is thus referred to by Editor 
Hutchinson, of the Review : 

A good season for honey is the present one. I think I 
have never seen white clover more abundant, althol have 
seen it yield more generously ; but, so near as I can learn, the 
country over has had an abundant honey crop—something as 
it was in the years gone by, those years that some feared 
would never return. Itis a pleasure to know that Nature is 
yet capable of bringing about those conditions that will result 
in acropof honey. It looks as tho an abundance of rainfall 
(or snow) for seyeral months previous to the honey season has 
been the one thing lacking in the last few years, 


—_—_—_—_—_~+ e»_______- 

The Omata Exposition in 1898 wil! do well 
by the bee-keepers, it seems. Mr. E. P. Newhall, an Omaha 
bee-keeper, has kindly sent us a clipping taken from the daily 
Omaha Bee, dated July 23. Mr. J. M. Young, another 
Nebraska bee-man and correspondent of the American Bee 
Journal, sent us a similar clipping, which says that the apiary 
building and its exhibits are the subjects of consideration at 
the hands of the management of the Transmississippi Exposi- 
tion at this time. At the last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Department of Buildings and Grounds was author- 
ized to ask for competitive drawings for this building, and the 
Department is now making investigations into the question of 
the most approved plans for buildings designed for this pur- 
pose. Local architects will be askt to submit drawings as 
soon as it has been determined what manner of building will 
best answer the purpose. 

This is a matter in which the hundreds of bee-keepers in 
that section are vitally interested. The lowa State commis- 
sion was especially inquisitive about the arrangements which 
were to be made for the display of exhibits representing the 
extensive apiary interests of that State, and representatives 
of the Nebraska bee-keepers have been inquiring into the 
matter. Iowa stands near the head of the list of States in 
the extent of her apiary interests and the amountof business 
represented, Nebraska is not far behind, and is rapidly forg- 


ing to the froft. 
Mr. G. W. Hervey, one of the best local authorities on 
bees and apiarian interests generally, was at Exposition head- 
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quarters on July 22, consulting with the Department of Ex- 
hibits regarding apiary exhibits. Mr. Hervey stated that the 
apiarian interests of Nebraska are rapidiy increasing, and 
will soon compare favorably with any State in the Union. He 
said there are now about 1,000 bee-keepers in Nebraska, and 
they have been remarkably successful in increasing their 
stock of bees, owing partly to the fact that the entire section 
has been singularly free from the diseases which usually at- 
tack the industrious little insects. The recent scourge which 
swept across the section immediately contiguous to Omaha, 
Mr. Hervey stated, was confined almost entirely to Omaha 
and a small section adjacent; aside from this he said there 
had deen no general disease among the bees of that State. He 
also said that Nebraska has a larger variety of honey-plants 
than any other State in the Union, and these conditions will 
undoubtedly result in a very large increase in the apiarian in- 
terests in the near future. 


It is generally believed among bee-men that Hon. E. Whit- 
comb, of Friend, will be appointed by the Nebraska Exposi- 
tion commission to have charge of the apiary section of 
Nebraska’s exhibit. Mr. Whitcomb was President of the 
Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association for a long time, and 
was in charge of the State’s apiarian exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. Mr. Whitcomb is also Vice-President of the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union, and a member of the Board of 
Directors. 

The Department of Exhibits authorizes the official an- 
nouncement that it contemplates erecting the cases for in- 
stalling the exhibits in the apiary building, and will charge 
exhibitors $1.50 per square foot for floor space in these 
cases. This is regarded as a most reasonable charge, and the 
announcement is made to correct a rumor which had been cir- 
culated among bee-men to the effect that a rate of $10 per 
foot was to be charged them for space. 


———<—-2- 9 ————_—_ 


Still Fighting Sweet Clover.—lIn Gleanings 
for July 15, we find a letter from an Illinois farmer who, with 
his neighbors, are doing their best to exterminate sweet 
clover, believing it to be a ‘‘noxious weed.” This particular 
farmer helpt to sow the first sweet clover seed in his locality, 
and now regrets it, and wants to know the best way to totally 
destroy it. Mr. A. I. Root gives such a good reply to the let- 
ter in question, that we take pleasure in copying the greater 
part of it, which is as follows: 


My good friend, you and your neighbors are certainly 
making a big mistake. I have studied sweet clover all over 
the State of Ohio and in other States, but I have never yet 
found it in pasture lots, in meadows, or in cultivated fields. I 
caunat see why it should be called a noxious weed any more 
than common red clover, unless it is that horses and cattle 
must learn to eat it before they take to it as readily as they 
do to reiclover. But this is not atall strange, for cattle in 
Florida will not eat corn until they have been taught. Sweet 
clover is in our neighborhood, along the roads, as high as the 
the fences, but nowhere else. It grows on the dry, hard clay 
banks by the sides of the railroads, where no other weed can 
find a fouthold; but wy richly-cultivated ground is also right 
along by the railroad, just over the fence, and yet our boys 
will tell you they never find sweet clover as a weed anywhere. 
If you and your friends will cut your clover when it is knee- 
high, or a little more, you will find it will make excellent hay ; 
and if it were really desirable to banish it from the roadsides, 
the matter is easily accomplisht by cutting it off before it goes 
to seed. Teach your neighbors to use this valuable clover, 
and all prejudice will soon disappear. Put a fence around it 
and turn the cattle right in—that is, if cattle are not per- 
mitted on the roadside—and see how quickly it will disappear. 
If you want the ground for other crops, turn it under with a 
chain as you would ordinary red clover, and you will find it 
worth as much as or more than any other clover known, as a 
fertilizer. 

I am surprised that you say nothing in regard to its value 
as feed, for I am convinced that some of your horses and cat- 
tle have already acquired a taste forit and a liking for it; 
and their ‘‘ opinion ” in the matter is certainly unbiast. Ido 





not know why in the world you should go tothe trouble of 

trying to cut off the thick old stalks with a hoe. If you really 

want to get rid of it, wait till next spring, when the old stalks 

will all be dead and gone; then plow under, pasture off, or cut 

ane shoots before they get too far along to be tough and 
ard. 


We have between 15 and 20 acres under cultivation, and 
sweet clover is growing high and rampant all around my cul- 
tivated fields. Yes, itis at this writing (July 6) six feet or 
more, and has been growing so for years past, tho we never 
find it in our strawberries at all, while other weeds are a ter- 
rible nuisance just about fruiting time. In traveling I have 
talkt with others, and askt questions in regard to the habits 
of the plant; but I have nowhere seen it behave any differ- 
erently from what it does here. 

Perhaps if these mistaken Lllinois farmers knew whata 
fine honey-plant sweet clover is, they’d begin to keep bees and 
gather in some of its sweetness for their tables, rather than 
spend their time in trying to destroy it. It seems unaccount- 
ably strange that some otherwise sensible people will pass un- 
noticed ragweed and other useless weeds, and then work them- 
selves into a perfect frenzy when they see the harmless and 
valuable sweet clover growing on the roadside. 


But sweet clover will go righton proving a blessing to 
the bee-keeper, and also to the farmer who has learned to 
recognize in it one of his best friends. 


The Weekly Budget. 


Mr. Oscar Kerns, of Caldwell Co., Mo., was in our office 
last week. Heisa local bee-supply dealer, and alsoa very 
practical honey-producer, running several out-apiaries. Very 
busy man, but he ‘‘ gets there,” every time. 














Mr. A. Y. BALDwIn, of Dekalb Co., Ill., gave us a short 
call July 28. He reported his bees doing extremely well! this 
year, some colonies already yielding over 100 pounds of comb 
honey each. He will sell in the home market at a lowor 
reasonable price, rather than take his chances in the larger 
markets. Wise man. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER was greatly honored as well as adver- 
tised in the Chicago Daily News for the evening of July 28. 
They had him nicely pictured, and about a column article tell- 
ing about his bees and varied work. But they did him only 
simple justice—couldn’t very well speak too highly of Dr. 
Miller, as all bee-keepers know. 


Tue CENTRAL TEXAS CONVENTION was held at Cameron, 
July 16 and 17. Weare informed that 42 bee-keepers were 
in attendance, and the officers elected were these: President, 
Judge E. Y. Terral; Vice-President, O. P. Hyde; and Secre- 
tary, C. B. Bankston, of Cameron, Tex. We expect soon to 
publish a report of the meeting, 





Dr. E. GALuup, of Orange Co., Calif., writing us July 22, 
said : 

‘* My bees are doing splendidly—94 colonies—now crawl- 
ing along up to the 10U, where I set my stakes last spring.” 

For a ‘‘ young man” over 75 years old, that is a pretty 
large apiary to take care of. But being in California—that 
land of wonders—we need not be surprised at it. They do 
great things out there—that’s one of their natural habits ! 


Mr. H. G. Qurrin, of Huron Co., Ohio, writing July 28, 
asks us to take out his advertisement for awhile, for the fol- 
lowing excellent reason : 

‘*T have urgent business on hand which has prevented my 


working with the bees for some time. This business is run- 
ning down and bringing to justice honey-thieves. My honey- 
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house was broken into last week and a lotof honey carried 
off. I have succeeded in landing three behind prison-bars, 
and expect to get several more shortly. And now, as I have 
caught them, or at least part of them, I expect to see to it that 
they go where they belong. ‘There is no use in producing a 
nice lot of honey and then let some thief come at midnight 
and carry it off ; and I might as well include honey adultera- 
tors and fraudulent commission-men. The bee-keepers of the 
United States seem to be in a state of lethargy. To stop this 
kind of work there must be action.” 


We are glad Mr. Quirin is showing the thieving fellows 
that he means business. If he makes agoodexample of them, 
it will put a stop to that kind of ‘‘in-Quirin’” around his 
place, and perhaps serve a3 a Jesson to others. 


Mr. J. T. CALVERT, of The A. I. Root Co., called on us 
last Friday, when on his return from California. He arrived 
at our office about 10 a.m., and left at 7 p.m. the same day, 
expecting to reach his Ohio home the next morning, about 8 
o’clock. He had been away five weeks, and had had a great 
trip. In the afternoon, Mr. L. Kreutzinger, the largest Chi- 
cago bee-keeper, with 150 colonies about 6 miles northwest 
of the court house, took Mr. Calvert and the writer in his 
carriage out to see his bee-yard, which is located in the midst 
of hundreds of acres of sweet clover, now in full bloom. He 
should harvest a large crop of honey. He thought there was 
then (July 830) 3,000 pounds on the hives. Later we hope to 
show a picture of Mr. K.’s bee-yard. 


Mr. E. E. Hasty, it seems by the July Review, is an ac- 
tive member of some ‘‘mutual admiration society,” judging 
from this sincere sentence, which appeared in his last ‘*‘ View 
of Current Bee-Writings :” 

**T honestly believe, Friend Hutchinson, you need less 
alteration to make you into the new model editor than any 
bee-editor we have.” 

Well, Editor Root (E. R.), that settles it, so far as you are 
concerpved. You might as well stop trying to be a ‘* model 
editor.” Need too much ‘‘alteration.”” Why, just think of it, 
with so many other editors—besides our friend Hutchinson— 
needing less ‘‘ alteration,” what possible chance can there be 
for you? There are Editors Holtermann, Abbott, Leahy, 
Merrill, ‘‘Mr.” Jennie Atchley, etc., to compete with. Well, 
you might just as well give up right now, and try to be con- 


* tent with never being a ‘‘new model! editor”—but just plod 


on as best youcan. It’s discouraging, but then, such is life. 


P. S.—LATER.—Hold on! Perhaps you can yet hope to 
become an old ‘*‘ model editor ”’—if you live long enough! Still, 
it may be that some began to edit before you did. No use, 
Editor Root; you’re not ‘in it.” 


(AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AAS 





The Buffalo Convention Notice has been 
sent us by Secretary Mason, and reads as follows: 


Sta. B, ToLEpo, Ohio, July 5, 1897. 

Mr. Epiror:—Will you please say in the next issue of 
the American Bee Journal that the next annual convention of 
the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union will be held in the Main 
Hall of Caton’s Business College, corner of Main and Huron 
Streets, in Buffalo, N. Y., commencing at 10 o’clock, a.m., of 
Aug. 24 next, and closing on the afternoon of the 26th ? 


Papers are to be read by W. Z. Hutchinson, R. F. Holter- 
mann, E. Whitcomb, Hon. R. L. Taylor, Mrs. L. Harrison, R. 
C. Aikin, G. M. Doolittle, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Hon. Eugene 
Secor, Geo. W. Brodbeck, M. B. Holmes, A. E. Manum, E. 
Kretchmer and P. H. Elwood; to which will be added the 
President’s Address, and perhaps the General Manager and 
the Secretary may have something of interest to present. 

The programs are now printed and in the hands of the 
Secretary. There are six bee-keepers’ songs, with music, in 
the program, and abundance of time is allotted to the discus- 
sion of all papers, and for the asking and answering of ques- 
tions. 

Any one not a member of the Union can have a program 





sent them by mail on receipt of 5 cents in postage stamps by 
the Secretary. : 

Several of our well known bee-keepers, such as A. I. Root, 
Dr. Miller, S. T. Pettit and others who are noton the pro- 
gram, will be present to help make the convention interesting 
and instructive. 


It is probable that suggestions will be made at this con- 
vention in the line of so amending the constitution of the 
Union as to remove its objectionable features and add such 
other provisions as may seem desirable, and suggestions in 
this line by those not able to be at the convention can be sent 
to the Secretary, to be brought before it. Some suggestions 
have already been received by the Secretary, and others have 
been made in the bee-papers. 


Those going to the convention should buy round-trip 
tickets to the Grand Army of the Republic encampment (not 
to the United States Bee-Keepers’ convention), which meets 
at Buffalo during the last week of August. TheG.A, R. 
have secured a rate of one cent a mile each way in the terri- 
tory of the Central Passenger Committee, which is included’ 
by Toronto, Canada, thence on a line to Port Huron, Mich., 
allof the southern peninsula of Michigan; Chicago, Peoria 
and Quincy, IIl., St. Louis, Mo., Louisville, Ky., and Pitts- 
burg, Pa. The Western Passenger Association and the Trunk 
Line Association make a rate of one fare for the round-trip 
in their territory to places in the Central Passenger Associa- 
tion, from which pointe the fare will be one cent a mile each 
way, but tickets must be purchast to Buffalo from the start- 
ing point. Enquire of your ticket or station agent in all ter- 
ritory outside of the above-named for rates and the time the 
tickets are good for, for I have been unable to learn the rates 
in such territory, but presume it will be the same as that of 
the Western Passenger and the Trunk Line Association; but 
be sure to inquire of your ticket agent as above suggested. 


In the Central Passenger and Trunk Line territory tickets 
will be good going on the 21st, 22nd and 23rd, andif vised 
at Buffalo will be good, returning, for 30 days. 


Mr. O. L. Hershiser, of Buffalo, has charge of arrange- 
ments at Buffalo, and will attend to the matter of hotel rates. 
He writes: ‘‘I purpose obtaining accommodations in private 
families for all bee-keepers who prefer such to hotels.”” Mem- 
bers of the Union can learn in regard to hotel rates by apply- 
ing to the Secretary at the place of meeting. If known in 
time, hotel rates will be given in the bee-periodicals. 

A. B. Mason, Sec. 


9-9 


The Buffalo Progranmis afe going out nicely at the 
5-cent rate. When one thinks of the half-dozen bee-songs 
that go with it—and al) for only 5 cents—why, he will of 
course send for a copy. Address the Secretary, Dr. A. B. 
Mason, Sta. B; Toledo, Ohio, who will mail you as many of the 
programs as you may want at price named. Better get a copy 
in advance of the convention, and learn the songs so that 
when you get to Buffalo you can helpsing them. We expect 
Dr. Miller to be there to play them, and show us all just how 
they ought to besung. But we can all learn the melodies 
before going, and be ready to joinin the ‘* swelling chorus” 
in the convention hall. 


-— —————=}> eo oe -- 


Encyclopedia for Beeswax.—Sowme time ago we 
offered a splendid work of eight large volumes, called ‘* The 
New Standard American Encyclopedia,” having nearly 4,000 
pages, and over 300 colored maps, charts, and diagrams. 
Size of volume, 2 inches thick, 834 wide, and 11% long. As 
per that offer, last publisht on page 186, the eight volumes 
were offered by freight for only $19 cash. We can furnish 
a set or two at that price, boundin half morroco; or will ex- 
change a setfor 75 pounds of yellow beeswax, delivered at 
our office. You would be more than satisfied with the En- 
cyclopedia, and a set of such books ought to be in every 
family for reference. 

———__~+-2-—_______- 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘‘ The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


—______—<-e-—______ 


Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 
Why not take advantage of the offers made on page 481 ? 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
tor Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 

, and is “ fully up with the times ” in all the 
Capsevemenss and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursult, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest —_ of the art,and bound 
cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noapiarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Fatber of American Bee-Culture. It has 54 pages; 
bound In cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, oy Prof A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
Sree of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 

lly illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. IL Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heepting, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian.- 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphiet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers, .~ 
Thomas G. Newman.—I¢ coitains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
Sone whatand howtoplar itis a chapter frou 
EES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
ultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
orts of the first 20 conventions. Price 15 cts 





Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee-Keepers—by 
Cuas. F. MutH. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Weems, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s * new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada. Price, 75cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count- k combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. . 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. No. 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay i 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Prop te Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera! Fruit in- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. ce, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures. 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English or German. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
waaay Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poult for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about ‘Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.—Bees. Poultry, Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, b 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. 


Dr. Foote.— 
rice, 25 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 





Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 


, Can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 


nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1, Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ 82.00 
B, Be Oe BO is bc nscvccsccccccs 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide..................5. 1.75 
4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Doolittie’s Scientific Queen-Rearing. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul B iis a6 ea ‘ 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ e 
9, Bienen-Kultur (German]............. 1.20 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping ay rbtound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit................ 1.15 
14. Convention Hard-Book. es = 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing...... ......... 1.10 
DB, Ce POMRET DOCUEE ics ccccccccccccccce 1.10 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1,15 
21, Garden and Orchard...... ... ........ 1.15 
ON Ea ee eee 1.1 


10 
24, Emerson Binder forthe Bee Journal. 1.60 





25. Commercial Calculator, No. L......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2......... 1.40 
27. Kendall's Horse-Book................. 1.10 
ee eae 1.20 
32. Hand-Book of Health........... ..... 1.10 
33. Dictionary of Apiculture............. 1.3 

34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
Ss . ! Sep raster 1.10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 


37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 
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PER 
CENT 


1 have a Large Quantity of Winter-Sawed 
Basswood on hand, and will make SHIPPING- 
CASES at 10 per cent. discount from list 

rice. Cases holding 15 sections, 85.00 per 

undred net. First-class work guaranteed. 
Write for Price-List. 
W. J. STAHMANN, Weaver, Minn. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 25A8t 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth N Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Bee-KEEPeRs’ SUPPLIES in general,etc etc 
Send for our new — 
Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements 80 that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


ith order: 
— wae 5b 10H 25D 50m 
Alsike Clover........ -70 81.25 83.00 85.75 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 00 








100 2.25 4. 
White Clover... ..... .90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGo, ILL. 
MADE 


TRANSFERRING “easy 


If you contemplate buying either three or 
five band Italian Queens, simply write for my 
pamphlet. If you need some of the best now, 
send 75 cts. for one, $4.00 for six, or $7.50 per 
doz.—and full instructions for introducing, as 
weil as the best methods known for securing 
good cells will be seny free. 

Money Order office—Warrenton. 


Ww. H. PRIDGEN, 
21A13t CrEEK, Warren Co., N.C. 


Mention the American Bee /2u7Tncs. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


“Good Yellow Ones "—60c each; 6 for 83.00. 


(-LB. HONEY-JARS $4.50 per gross. 


Catalog of Apiarian Supplies free. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Mention the American Bee Journa. 











For the G. A. R. Encampment 


To be held at Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 23 to 28 in- 
clusive, will be sold over the Nickel Plate 
Road at $10.50 for the round trip. Good 
going Aug. 21st, 22nd and 23rd. 

The Nickel Plate Road is the short line be- 
tween Chicago and Bufialo, and is equipt with 
the most modernly constructed ~—_ coaches 
and luxurious sleeping and din ng cars. 
Colored Porters are in charge of the day 
coaches, and the facilities for the comfort of 
patrons is unsurpast. Commander-in-Chief 
Clarkson has selected this line for the trans- 
portation of himself and staff, and respect- 
fully invites his comrades to join him, 

Mr. J. Y. Calahan. General Agent, 111 


Adams 8t.. Chicago, Ill,, will be pleased to 
furnish all information in regard to train 
service, etc. Depot, 12th and Clark Sts. 20 
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ARE YOU SEEKING REST 
AND RECREATION 





during the summer months? If so. send for 
Summer Outings along the line of the Nickel 
Plate Road, from which you will be able to 
select quiet and picturesque resorts with fa- 
cilities for good fishing and bathing. Elegant- 
ly equipt coaches; luxurious sleeping cars 
and unexcelled Dining Car Service. Three 
—- trains daily between Chicago and the 
cust. 

Address, J. Y. CALLAHAN, Gen’! Agent, 111 
Adams 8t.. Chicago, Ill. 





Never Did So Well. 
I have kept bees for the last five years, 
but they never did so well as this season. 


AvuGusT BUCHHAGEN. 
Jefferson Co., Ohio, July 26. 


an an anand 
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Bees Doing Fine. 


I have about 60 colonies of bees, and 
can’t get along without the American 
Bee Journal. My beesare doing fine this 
year. I live close to the Scioto Valley, 
and they are now working on sweet 
clover and catnip mostly. I have some 
as fine Italian bees as there are in the 


State. JOEL PENDERGRASS. 
Pike Co., Ohio, July 27. 


— <> 





Marketing Honey. 


Years ago I made up my mind that the 
best package to put extracted honey in 
was the Mason quart jar. As they rep- 
resent so much cash, if one does not want 
to put up fruit or jelly in them they are 
always worth so much money. When I 
commenced producing extracted honey 
here in 1876 I got 12 to 15 cts. per Ib. 
for it. The price gradually decreast 
until, when the hard times of 1893 
struck us, I found that, if I wanted to 
sell my honey, lst or 2nd grade, I had 
to put the price so that it was not a lux- 
ury, but necessary—so low that it was 
nearly the price of syrup ; so that now 
I keep in all the groceries of this place 
of 2000 inhabitants, quart Mason jars 
of 2nd grade, with a neat label on, which 
they retail at 2U cents. ; and I let the 
stores have them for 18 cts., and take it 
in trade. I know that Ido not buy any- 
thing these hard times unless I need it 
and it is cheap ; so itis with others. We 
must reduce the price or keep our honey. 
—Dr. S. S. Butrier, of California, in 
Gleanings. 


- er —_ 


Honeyed Kisses, Etc. 


Talk about honey! you just ought to 
have seen the new crop. First, I put 
one super On that middle hive, and soon 
after put on another, just to have it 
there. That was three weeks ago, be- 
fore an ounce of honey could be seen in 
either super. 


Well, last evening I concluded I’d 
change the supers about, put the lower 
one on top, and the top one below. Say! 
it was all [ could do to lift it, and when 
I had gotten the bees smoked off its sur- 
face there were revealed to me 32 sec- 
tions of as solid clover honey as you ever 
laid eyes on! Remember that fine sam- 
ple of honey yeu took to the Toronto 
convention ? Well, this looks fully as 
attractive. 


The second super is being rapidly 


| 











Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 73¢ cents per pound ; 2 cans 


in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 6}¢ cents. 


pany each order. 


Fine Basswood 
270-lb. barrels. 


The Cash musT accom- - 
Flavor Honey at same price; also in 


{3 A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 


cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. 


We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Page & Lyon Mfg. Co, New Lenton. 





isconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies: 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material Ys cut from patterns, by machinery, 


and is absolutely accurate. 


For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. 


Nearness to Pine 


and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 


Please mention the Ame: ican Bee Journal. 


7Atf 





BEE-K BPRS we a 


The Very Finest Line of 
in the Market, and sell 
them at Low Prices. 


SU PPLUES 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest—* 7 45°C" 





St. Joseph, Mo. 





Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 





That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. | 
The Monette Queen-Clipping Device WORKS 
LIKE A CHARM. With it 1 have clipped 30 
queens, all inone day, when examining my 


bees. Wm. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 


Couldn’t Do Without It. 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was to me. 
could not do without one now. 


Dr. GEO. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 


PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 


Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer ? 
Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. 
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PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 24 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


iMenma. tne American Bee J mr 


CARLOADS 


~F Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 

~ 2 ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
is dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
“a= America. We supply Deal- 
ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 
HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Mention the American Bee /0urna. 


For Sale, BEES and QUEENS 


Queens, 50 cts. Nuclei, three frames with 
Queen, $2.00; Two frames, $1.50; One frame, 
$1.00. Full Colonies, $4.00, 


Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 


30A3 SWARTS, GREENE CO., PA. 
Mention the american Bee Journ 


Beautiful Honey-Cases 
Made by ~ A. 7 Beet ee 20, thats prices. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURMes. 




















BEE-KEEPERS ! pageGatalog tor isu. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Full Colonies for Sale 


30 miles northwest of Chicago, in 9-frame 
Langstroth hives. Bees in good condition. 
Only a few colonies. Too warm to ship long 
distance. Prices—85.00 per colony; 5 colonies, 
at $4.75 each ; or 10 colonies at $4.50 each, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








The Nickel Plate Road 


Has been selected by Commander-in-Chief 
Clarkson for the transportation of himself 
and staff tothe G. A. R. Encampment to be 
held at Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 23rd to 28th. 
Tickets will be on sale Aug. 2ist, 22nd. and 
23rd at the rate of $10.50 for the round trip. 

This will afford an opportunity to the com- 
rades now living in the great West and North- 
west to once more visit the home of friends, 
and shake hands with those with whom they 
fought shoulder to shoulder in the great Civil 


War. 
For full information call on, or address, 
J. Y. CALAHAN, Gen’! Agent, 
111 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
H. Toorne, C. P. & T. A. 
111 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 21 





filled, too. 
to bust! 

** Now,” thinks I to myself, ‘‘ I'll just 
put an empty super in the place of that 
filled one, and fool ’em !” This morning, 
early, I prepared one and placed it, and 
I have no doubt from the present pros- 
pect they’ll fill it, too. If they do, that 
will be ¥6 sections for onecolony. Of 
course, that isn’t 500 pounds, but I’ll be 
satisfied. 


And hereis the sequel: I had just 
finisht my work, took off my veil, let the 
smoker smudge out, and was contem- 
plating the wonderful nature of bees, 
whenI heard around mea persistent 
whispering, coming nearer and pearer. 
Then I noticed that it was one of those 
self-sacrificing Italians flirting with me. 
just as if I were a young man, telling me 
all sorts of things, in a high soprano key. 

Of course I resented such familiarity 
(my wife was looking just then), but (do 
you know?) that bee stubbornly persisted, 
and before I could prevent it she kist me 
—a hot one—right on my lips—the for- 
ward ‘thing ! 

I tried to explain my innocence to my 
** better half,” bnt she only winkt her 
other eye, intimating that she knewa 
thing or two, and my excuses wouldn’t 
go. Now, I leave it to you, Mr. Editor, 
were I really to blame? 

Cook Co., Ill., July 29. E. M. Drs. 


Brood-chamber looks ready 


[Yes, we think you were just a little 
to blame. You should never notice a 
‘* flirting Italian,” no matter how much 
she ‘‘ whispers’ to you. Next time keep 
your veil on until you are safely in the 
house, and your ‘** better half ” won’t 
have occasion to wink either eye at you. 
—EDITOR. | 





Doing Well in New Mexico. 


I have 112 colonies of bees doing well. 
I have ¥5 cases of 24-pounds to the 
case taken off, and 40 more to take off 
next week; and I give the American 
Bee Journal due credit for some of my 
success. Itis choice alfalfa honey, and 
another flow of alfalfa to hear from yet. 

EDWARD SCOGGIN. 
Eddy Co., New Mex., July 25. 





Sweet Clover. 


Melilotus alba bears a close resem- 
blance to alfalfa, but it is “‘larger and 
coarser every way, and is_ especially 
adapted for use on calcarious soils. It 
will make an excellent growth on lime 
lands, even on the ‘ rotten limstone’ hills 
and on soils so barren that they will sus- 
tain no other plants ; but it is of almost 
no value on the red clays and tne sandy 
pine woods soils, which contain little 
lime. It is a biennial plant, making 
ordinarily only a moderate growth the 
first season, but during the second sea- 
son it will grow from four to seven feet 
in height, if not cut, and make stronger 
and heavier roots than any other forage 
plant. At the end of the second season 
it matures its seed and dies and the roots 
then decay quickly.” 

As regards its uses, ‘‘It is not generally 
liked by animals unaccustomed to it, but 
as it starts into growth very early in the 
spring, when other green forage is scarce, 
stock turned on it at that time soon ac- 
quire a taste forit and eat it readily 
through the remainder of the season. 
When grown for hay, one and sometimes 





Foundation —Sections— Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 


If you are inarush,send me your order. | 
sell the best only, and fill orders promptly 


at LOWEST PRICE. Beeswax wanted in 
exchange. 


: into Founda- N H 
Working Wax tice foreisn A Specialty, 
2 Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections. 


GUS DITTMER, 








Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat 
tree. Walter 8. Pounder, 


AUGUSTA, WIS, 
Py SEE THAT WINK | 
“Waren povoce’s a” iesnamnapenna, Eetineace 


Bee-Supplies! Roor's 
WEN ANSWERING THIS AOVERTISEMERT, MENTION TS JOURMI. 

















T 


‘= IF YOU WANT THE 





BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


~~ Bae-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention the Americun Bee Journa, 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has Ko Fishbone in the Sarpins Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN. 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery (o., N. ¥ 








If You Keep but One Remed 


in the house YELL WZONES 


it should be 
peer Combine the Virtues of a Medicine 
est. 


Cc 
The Very Best general-service Remedy to be 
had AT ANY PRICE, 


A supply of i 
A supe y of Zonet Cathartics > aoe 


100 in a Box, $1,00—17 in a Box, 25c. 
W.B. House, Drawer 1, Detour, Mich. 
15Atf Please mehtion the Bee Journal. 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining. Dadoin 
ging-up. Jointing Stu 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
1Aly Mentw.. the American Bee Journal 


It li By Return 
allan Wueens Mail. 
Untested, 50c.; Tested, $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2 frame, $2.00, including a good Queen 
Bees by the Pound. 
E. L. CARRINGTON, 
22Atf De Funiak Springs, Fia. 
Mention the American Bee Journa, 


Van Deusen Thin Fdn. 


A few 25-pound boxes of VanDeusen Thin Su- 
per Comb Foundation at $11.00 per box. Be 
quick if you want a box of it. Address, 

















THE A. I. ROOT CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


118 Michigan St. - 
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Employ Nature 


The best physician to heal your ills. Send for 
FREE Pamphlet explaining how diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, Liver, Kidneys and Lungs 
can be cured without drugs, 

F. M. SPRINGS CO., 


Lock Box No.1 LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


——-A GENUINE spnowt 
Egg Preservative 


That will keep Hen's Eges perfectly through 





warm weather, just as good as fresh ones for 4 


cooking and frosting. One man paid 10 cents 
adozen for the eggs he preserved, and then 
later sold them for 25 cents a dozen. You can 

reserve them for about 1 cent per dozen. 
Row is the time to do it. while eggs are cheap. 


Address for Circular giving further infor-, 


mation— 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 
3512 Monroe Street, - TOLEDO, OHIO, 


FOR SALE. 


1000 pounds of White Clover Comb Honey. 
Price. 13% cts. per pound. 
28A Edw. E. Smith, Carpenter, Ill. 
Mention to. Amercom Bee Journ. 








Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
we Send forcatalog MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
Islund, Minneapolis, Minn. 

CHAS. MONDENG, Mgr. 


the Avecwr 





Rex fief thn 


NATURAL 
h 0 0 SWARMING 
QUEENS 


At 50 cts. each; % doz., 82.80. Tested Queens 
at 75 cts. each. 
The above are all choice, natural-swarming 
Queens, saved during the swarming season. 
Address, LEININGER BROS., 
29Dtt Fr. JENNINGS, OHIO, 


“Queens Given Away.” 
PGray Carniolans and Golden Italians. ? 


We will give a fine Tested Queen (either race) 
to all customers ordering 6 Untested Queens, 
and a fine Select Tested Queen to all who or- 
der 12 Untested Queens at one time. The 
Queens given away will be sent to customers 
in August. 











Grade and Prices A ~y aay 
of Bees and Queens june sept. 
SPRUE GUOOEs oo. 6:6:50:vens cmemnee $ .75 8 .65 
Tested -” hiairn ae eee -- 150 1.25 
Select Tested Queen......... 2.50 2.25 
eer ee 5.00 4.00 
One L Frame Nucleus (no Queen) .75 50 
, - ‘a . 1.50 1.0 


oO 
Full Colony of Bees * 
(in new dovetailed hive) 5.00 4.00 


We guarantee our Bees to be free from all 
diseases, and to give entire satisfaction. 
Descriptive Price-List Free. 


F. A. Lockhart & Co., “A*5,G5°"s=: 


13Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


DUQUESNE ¢ COLLEGE ! 


PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH 8ST. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Thorough Courses — Normal, Commercial, La- 
dies Literary, Shorthahd and Typewriting. 
Efficient and experienced instructors. Day 
and Night sessions. Send for Catalog. 


Prof. LEWIS EDWIN YORK, Pres. 














two crops can becutin the fall after 
sowing in the spring, and during the 
next season two or three crops may be 
cut. Unless cut early the stems become 
hard and woody, and in all cases care is 
necessary in handling in order to prevent 
the loss of leaves, which readily drop 
from the stems. Excellent hay may be 
made by sowing it on lands which have 
been set in Johnson grass, toe mixture 
seeming to improve the palatability of 
either one.” Under such cultivation 
as much as three cuttings to the acre and 
two tons for each cutting have been 
made. 

Further points regarding this plant 
are these: ‘*‘ As a restorative crop, for 
yellow loam and white lime lands, this 
plant has no superior, and for black 
prairie soil it has no equal. The roots 
are very long, penetrating the soil to a 
depth of three or four feet, are quite 
large, and by their decay at the end of 
the second year leave the soil with in- 
numerable, minute holes which act as 
drains to carry off the surplus water 
and loosen the soil so that the roots of 
other crops can go deeper, find more 
abundant supplies of food, and bear 
drought better. While the hay from this 
plant will not sell as well as that from 
lespedeza, the crop is heavier, furnishes 
pasture earlier in the spring, and is by 
far the most valuable crop we have for 
a natural fertilizer. Seed should- be 
sown in Avgust or February at the rate 
of half a bushel per acre.” 


Melilotus albais not generally much 
known among us yet, but properly han- 
dled itis a success, Maving special fitness 
for some situations, and deserving in 
most places to be at least made the sub- 
ject of careful and inielligent experi- 
ments.—Home and Farm. 


se 


Bees Did Well 


Bees have done well here this season. 
I will get between 80OO and 1,000 
pounds of honey. I sold the first yester- 
day at 15 cents per section. I had 20 
colonies of bees last spring. : 
B. F. BEHELER. 
Summers Co., W. Va., July 24. 





Bee-Keeping in Indian Territory. 


Bees are doing fine this weather. I 
transferred my 10 colonies in early 
spring into &-frame Dovetail hives, and 
prevented swarming by using supers. 
My bees did better this year than ever 
before. 

The old Bee Journal comes regularly 
every week. I am always glad when 
Friday comes. Long may it and its edi- 
tor prosper. 

I have to hire all my work done about 
my bees. My brother does it, and I do 
all the scheming. I work for a grocery 
firm from 6 in the morning to Y at night, 
so you see I have no time to work with 
bees. I workt in the mines before I 
started to work here. I could take a 
day off once in awhile then and attend 
to my bees, but now it is work every 
day but Sunday. Rosr. WILLIAMSON. 

Choctaw Nation, Ind. Ter., July 24. 





Getting Possession of a Swarm. 


Is there any law concerning bees when 
they swarm on a stranger’s land? What 
right does law give a man, if his bees 
should settle on a stranger’s land? My 
bees swarmed July 9, and settled in a 
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3A FENCE THAT CAN'T SAG. §$ 

is the KEYSTONE FENCE. It is con- e 
structed with a special view to taking up all e 
@ ‘lack by expanding and contracting as ¢ 
@ “cauired by any degree of heat or cold. Itis e 
25 to 8 inches high and will turn anything e 
@ Put wind and water. Book on fence e 
construction sent free. e 


@ KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., «@ 
7 


No. 3. Rush St., PEORIA, ILL. e 
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BLOMUS» Ate, Ath VAs OK SUC. 


California £*- 


[f you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated 00 ‘per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Mention the Americun Bee Journa. 


Golden Beauties and 3-Banded 


Or IMPORTED STOCK. 


Silver-Gray Carniolans. 
Untes ed, 50c.; Tested, 75c. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Address, 

Judge E. Y. TERRAL & CO. 
26Atf CAMERON, TEXAS. 
Mention the American Bee Jouwrnai- 
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vacant lot. My wife traced them to the 
spot, and they settled. My neighbor had 
the privilege of keeping his chickens on 
this lot, from the owner. He would not 
let me enter this lot to get my bees, so I 
went to the owner, who gave me a writ- 
ten permit to get my bees from his lot, 
but my neighbor would not let me get 
them. SolIwent toa lawyer to make 
out papers for the constable to get my 
bees. We got the bees back, but the 
trouble was not ended. My neighbor 
was determined to claim the bees be- 
cause he captured them. He appealed, 
and we went before & justice who de- 
cided the case in my favor. Now he is 
likely to appeal again. I would like to 
have the law publisht in the Bee Jour- 
nal for the benefit of its readers. 

Bees did not get any honey here this 
year. AuG. BACHMANN. 

King Co., Wash., July 23. 


[Such cases can only be determined in 
court, if any objection is made to the 
supposed owner taking his property 
when found. But it would seem to be 
hardly worth while to go to law overa 
swarm of bees.—EpIror. | 








SEND FOR SUMMER OUTINGS 


along the line of the Nickel Plate Road. Three 
through trains daily between Chicago. Fort 
Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo. New York 
and Boston. Unsurpast facilities for the com- 
fort of the traveling public. All the delica- 
cies of the season served on Dining Car. 

Call on or address, J. Y. CALLAHAN, Gen'l 
Agent, 111 Adams 8t., Chicago, Ill. Depot 
12th and Clark Sts. 25 


Texas Queens ! 


By return mail. Best honey-gathering strain 
in America. Untested, 75c. Select Warran- 
ted, $1.00. J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 


9A26t Mention the American Bee Journal 








Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent a of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





Illineis.—The annual meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at the Court House in Freeport, 
Tuesday, Aug. 17,1597. All are cordially in- 
vited. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

New Milford, Ill. 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ete.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’?—a book of over 1 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 

ere are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00 ; or clubbed 
with the Bez JourRNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us two new subscribers to the 
Bez JouRNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 





Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 496. 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


Chicago, Ill., July 30.—Some few lots of 
the n--w crop of white comb has come on the 
market and sold at 12c. Lots not strictly 
nice may fail to bring this figure. Very little 
sale for extracted honey of any kind, Prices 
range from 5@6c. for white, 4@5c. for amber, 
and dark 3%c. Beeswax steady at 26@27c. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30.—There is a 
fair demand ior extracted and comb honey. 
We have disposed already of a numberof ar- 
rivals of fine quality. We quote 114%@13c. as 
the range for choice comb honey; 3%@6c. for 
extracted. Demand is fair for beeswax at 
22@25c, for good to choice yellow. 


Boston, Mass., July 26. — Fancy new 
comb, in cartons, l4c.; No. 1. in cartons, 12 
to 13c. Extracted, white, 6 to 7c.; light am- 
ber. 5 to 5%c. 

Our market is well cleaned up on old honey, 
ond new is coming siowly. The demand is 

ght. 


Milwaukee, Wis., July 26.—Fancy white, 
12 to léc.; No. 1,10 to lic.; fancy amber. 8 
to 10c.; No. 1,7 to 8c.; famcy dark, 7 to 8c. 
Extraeted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber. 4 to 4c. 
Beeswax, 25 to 27c. 

The remnants of old crop honey remainin 
are not very large, and mostly of common an 
medium queing. and such is very hard to sell 
atany price. There has been some new ex- 
tracted received, but not of the BEST quality 
—think it was extracted too soon, as it is thin 
and watery,and not very salable. The de- 
mand is as good as usual at this season. Think 
we are safe in holding out encouragement to 
shippers that for the new crop of choice qual- 
ities of comb and extracted honey this mar- 
—_ will give them as good results as any 
other. 


Philadelphia, Pa., July 27.—Fancy white, 
12 tol3c ; No.1.10to Lle.; fancy amber, 9 
to 10c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 
to 5c.; dark,4c. Beeswax, 25c. 

New honey. both comb and extracted, is 
arriving in small quantities. Good authority 
pluces California crop at 300 cars. Prices 
will rule low, California honey selling at 3c. 
for mixt cars of light and amber extracted. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., July 26.— Fancy white, 
new, 11 to 12¢c ; No. 1,10 to 1lc.; fancy am- 
ber, 8 to 9c.; No. 1 7 to 8c.; No. 1 dark, 6 to 
8c. Extracted white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 5c. 
Beeswax, 24 to 27c. 

Few arrivals; new selling fairly well. Old 
is cleaned up, and moderate amounts of new 
can now be sold. Ship in crates of, say, 150 
pounds. with handles on same, and well 
secured. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 24,—Fancy white, 
11 to 12¢.: No. 1, 10c.; fancy amber, 7c.; fan- 
cy dark, 6c. 

Our first shipment of new honey just ar- 
rived, and selling at 13c. No demand for old 
boney, but new, we believe, is going to se.! 
fairly well. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 27.—Fancy white, 12 
to 12%c.; No. 1, 11 t011%c.; No. 1 amber. 9 
to 1o%ec.; No. 1 dark, 6 to 8c. Extracted, 
white, 4% to5\c.: amber, 4 to 4%c.; dark, 3 
to4c. Beeswax, 24 to 24%ec. 

Extracted honey in barrels has been selling 
fairly well for two weeks, We sold 4,500 
pounds of amber last week at 4c. 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 24.—Fancy white 
10 to 12%c.; No 1, ¥ to 10c. Extracted, white. 
5 to 6c.; amber, 4to5c. Beeswax, 25 to 27c. 

Fair demand in the jobbing way for grades 
mentioned above. No demand at all for dark 
or amber comb honey. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 26.—No. 1 white. 
12 to 13c.; fancy amber, 11 to 12c.; No. 1.10 
10 lle.; fancy dark, 91010c.; No. 1,6 to 8c. 
Extracted, white, 5 to 5%c.; amber, 4% to 5c.; 
dark, 3% to4c. Beeswax, 25 to 30c. 


San Francisco, Calif., July 21.—White 
comb, 1-lbs., 7 to 9c.; amber comb. 4 to 6c. 
Extracted, white, 4% to 5c.; light amber. 3% 
to4c.; dark tule, 2%c. Beeswax, fair to 
choice. 25-26c. 

Yhere is some inquiry, but no special activ- 
ity to record, it being difficult to a buyers 
and sellers to agree onterms. Shippers are 
not disposed’to name over 4c. for extracted. 
and they want a fine article at that figure. 
In a local way slightly better prices are real- 
ized, but demand on home account is of slight 
order. 





New York, NH. Y., July 29.—Our market is 
bare of comb boney. and some demand for 
white at from 10-lle. Market on extracted 
is rather weak; demand slow of late, and ar- 
rivals plenty. We quote: Southern, average 
common grade, 50c. per gallon; better grades 
from 55-60c.; California. light amber, 4- 
4X3 white, 5-5\4c. Beeswax remains steady 
at 26-27c. 


Detroit, Mich., July 31—Fancy white, 11- 
12c.; No. 1 white, 10-1. 1c.; fancy amber. 9-10; 
No. 1 amber, 8-¥c. White, extracted, 5 -6c.; 
amber, 4-5c. Beeswax, 25-26c. 

Honey is not selling very brisk just now on 
account of the fruit. 


Albany, N. Y., July 31.—Fancy white, 11@ 
12c.; fancy amber, 7@8c.; fancy dark. 6@8c.; 
white, extracted. 5c ; dark, 4c. 

But very little is doing in honey this month. 
There is a small stock of inferior comb hone 
on the market, and oe a little extracted. 
- ag are said to be doing nicely in this se:- 
tion. 


SET Sow Minn,, July 31, — Fancy 
white, 12@14c.; No. 1 white, 11@12c.; fancy 
amber. 10@11ic ; No. l amber, 9@10c.; fanc 
dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark. 7@8c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.: amber. 5@6c.; dark, 4@5c. 
Bees wax, 24@27c. . 

Demand for extracted honey is nominal. 
but at fair prices. Comb very slow on ac- 
count of warm weather. 








—————_———————————e—erw~rra 


List of Honey and Booswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flis. 
R. A, Burnyett & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y¥. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. Cuzmoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SOR. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WILLIAMS & CO., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market 8t 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. Hatt & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 


Boston, Mans. 
BLAKE. Scort & LEE., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 3. PocpéeR, 162 Massachusetts ave 


Albany, N. Y. 
CHAS. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. &, Mots & 8on, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 


THRUA 





AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4, 





Please Send Usthe Names of your 
oeighbors who keep bees, and we wil] 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JouRNAL. Then please cal] upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





See the premium offers on page 481! 
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— A Copy of— 


N r . 
Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


[monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 


SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


T ARISE 


sw SAY to the readers 
of the . 





BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sei! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1897, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 





Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies...... 4500 
l untested queen. 100 
6 - queens 550 
aes 1000 
1 tested een... $150 
. ueens. 350 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
. “ Queens 400 


Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
e@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing the we and each class of Queens. 
ress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y 








PEACE WITH TURKEY. 


“Another year's experience with the Page Fence 
simply more firmly grounds me in the belief thatit 
is the best fence on earth. * * * | am certain 
that quite a number of your agent's sales here this 
year are due to the satisfaction which this fence 
has given we " F. E. DAWLEY. | 

(Director New York State Bureau Farmers Insti- 
tutes aud proprietor of 13 acre turkey yard, Fayette- 
ville). Send for cut and particulars. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers a special offer on booklets on Bees, 
Poultry, Health, etc. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will mail any 6 of the list below: 
and for $1.25 we will mail the whole 
dozen: 





1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard............ 25¢ 
2. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 25¢c 
3. Turkeys for Market and Profit... 25e 
4. Our Ponltry Doctor...... ccc. cccceeee 30c 
5. Capons and Caponizing......... eee es es 30¢c 
6. Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.. 25c 
7. Kendall’s Horse-Book ................. 25¢ 
eS aaa ebebdes ashe 25¢ 
9. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator........ 25e 
10. Foul Brood, by Kohnke.......... sooo 100 
11. Silo and Silage, by Prof Cook.......... 25¢c 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


DADANT’S * FOUNDATION 


Shiping-Cases and Cans for Honey. 





WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 





What more can anbyody do? 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED FOR NEXT SEASON’S USE. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 





4! SECTIONS 


ie 


4: SECTIONS 
a j 








= 


Our business is making Sections. 


lowing prices: 
No. 1 Snow-White. 


Le Pee - 2 $1.25 
Pe OE 6.c:6n0 SURE aS oo eee 2.50 
eee 4.75 
SOOO FOF 2.06 ccccscenscccese 6.75 








We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. 


We have made the fol- 


No. 1 Cream. 


eR a er ee $1.00 
SO as os Seaidéscsanesnen 2.00 
NP DS 5:p-0lurk gata we Bost BR 3.75 
ES 7 ee §.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 


Sent on application. 
6A35t 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 


Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


«The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for 81.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 








most fascinating style, The author is also 


—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 


anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 





gue any introduction. No bee-keeper is the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
ully sauipped, or his library complete, with- boo! asa premium. Let everybody try for it’ 
out ** THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE ROOT NO-DRIP SHIPPING-CASES. 


Why throw away good money on home-made or poorly-made Cases — such as 
will let the honey drip through them? Commission men have told us that 
honey put up in our Cases brings one or two cents more per pound. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. 


The Porter Bee-Escape. 


Acknowledged to be the best in the worid. Cleans supers of bees without 
smoking, brushing, shaking, or uncapping the honey. 


The Root-Cowan Extractors. 


Have been and are the standard the world over. 


Packages for Extracted Honey. 


We are head-quarters for everything in this line. 


The New Weed Drawn Foundation. 


This is a success. Don’t take the statement of any one else, but send for sam- 
ples and try it yourself. Pieces 4 inches square, running about 11 feet per Ib., 
are now being sent out. Prices—3 pieces, 4x4, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 10 pieces, 
25c.; mail, 30c. 24 pieces, 50c.; mail, 60c. And if wecancatch upon orders 
for the small lots, we will furnish it in half-pound packages at 75c. with other 
goods, or 90c. postpaid. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. 





Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















